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tion which he could defend and from which he could use the
superior quality of his troops to advantage against the
attack of the rabble, kept his tired men in Norwich, lighting
fires in every street and walking to and fro in their armour,
alert against a surprise attack. This came about midnight,
when Kett brought the full force of his artillery into play.
Northampton then attempted to place some of his divided
troops at the ramparts and at the gates. At this point Kett
began a new attack before Northampton had consolidated
his position on the outside of the city. The new assault
failed, and it appears Kett did not capture the city until the
next morning, after Northampton, severely shaken and with
many wounded, had by means of a herald, made another
offer of Free Pardon . . . rejected by the confident rebels,
who swarmed up the walls and captured the ramparts.
Northampton, his ranks depleted, fled hastily from the city
in order to save the lives of his fellow gentlemen and to
retain the small force of mercenaries with which he had set
out. The gentlemen had suffered losses in the street fight-
ing. " Lord Sheffield's Horse fell with him into a Ditch,
whereby he fell into the power of the seditious, and as he
pulled off his helmet to show them who he was, a Butcher
slew him with a stroke of a club." Thirty other gentlemen
were captured by the rebels and taken to prison, " where
they were visited alike with Scarcity and Scorn."
In London news from all quarters pointed to the need to
take decisive measures. Many of our fortified positions in
Scotland had to be abandoned. The French had been
successful at Boulogne. New rebellions had broken out in
Yorkshire. Word came of the successes of Russell in the
west and of the failure of Northampton against Kett.
The hearts of the Council hardened in their policy not to
permit Somerset to go to Norfolk. They determined to
send a soldier, and John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, finally
was chosen. In him Kett had an opponent very different
from Northampton. Warwick was a man of the world and
a man of action. He had distinguished himself in the wars
with ^Scotland, where he had been regarded as the hero
of Pinkie. He was a stout defender of enclosures, and
showed no sympathy with the rabble. " He had the art,"
says Froude^ " of gaining influence by affecting to disclaim
a desire for it." His first concern was to keep Northamp-
ton's forces together, and he not only refrained from
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